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“INTRIGUING” ADMIRAL EDWARD 
VERNON. 


In notes which have recently been pub- 
lished in Masonic organs on both sides of 
the Atlantic regarding some of the elder 
lodges of the Freemasons in Stepney 
(when that ancient great parish was de 
facto the Port of London and the ‘‘ nursery 
of English seamen ’’) references were made 
to the traditions that the once-famous 
Admiral Edward Vernon, of Porto Bello 
and Cartagena,, was more or in- 
timately associated with the “ craft and 


mistery’ long before the great composing 
union of the several English fractions of 
the brotherhood. 

Readers may be reminded that Puerto 
Bel'o (“the beautiful harbour’) is now 
@ seaport of Colombia on the north coast 
of the Isthmus of Panama, 40 miles N.N.W. 


| 


of Panama City, and that Cartagena is on 


| the other side of the Gulf of Darien. Through 
| these two fortified harbours the Spaniards 
| transacted the business of Peru—the galleons 
especially. Vera Cruz, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, 185 miles east of Mexico City, 
‘supplied the wants of New Spain. From 
| 1503 the Spanish trade of the Indies was 
'a@ monopoly of the merchants of Seville, 
‘and, on the European side of the Atlentie, 
|it was controlled by a few business houses 
‘in Mexico and Lima. Edward Vernon 
|eaptured Porto Bello, Nov. 20, 1739, 
‘a place of arms which had been taken by 
direct assault of 460 buccaneers under the 
famous Welshmen, Henry Morgen, and 
sacked, three-quarters of a century before. 
On March 17, 1740, both Houses of the 
British Parliament sent en address’ of 
congratulation to the King “ on the glorious 
success of Your Majesty’s arms in the West 
| Indies, under the command of Vice-Admiral 
| Vernon, by entering the Port end taking the 
|Town of Porto Bello, and demolishing and 
‘levelling all the forts and castles belonging 
| thereto, with six men-of-war only.” This 
‘phrase of “with six men-of-war only” 
| was carried by the Opposition in the Com- 
mons to emphasize the contrast between 
Vernon and that Admiral Hozier who had 
hesitated to attack the place with 20 ships 
of war in 1726. Cartagena was blockaded 
March 9, 1741, but the attack upon the 
forts miscarried and failed and the expedi- 
tion for its destruction withdrew late in the 
month following. 

Sir J. K. Laughton in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
mentions that the Cartagena failure has 
been very commonly spoken of as naval— 
as Vernon’s—and, still more commonly, 
to the ill-feeling between Vernon and 
Brigadier-General Wentworth, who was in 
‘command of the military forces ; and espe- 
‘cially to ‘‘ Vernon’s violent temper and 
‘savage tongue.” It is added :—‘ This is 
the view which has been popularized by 
/Smollett ; but, in point of fact, Smollett, 
| though on board one of the ships (in a very 
‘humble capacity), wes not in a position to 
| know anything beyond what he could actu- 
ally see on the rare occasions when he was 
permitted to be on the poop. Of the rela- 
tions of Vernon and Wentworth, of their 
letters or conversations, he was, and must 
have been, altogether ignorent. The letters 
show that there was no quarrel before the 
ill-judged attack on San Lazaro (the citadel 
of Cartegena) ; and that though Vernon did 
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repeatedly urge Wentworth to exertion 
and pointed out the danger of delay, 
it was always in language of scrupu- 
lous courtesy.’’ Nevertheless, it is too 
large an order to dismiss all rumours 
of the lower decks or the subsequent gossip 
in London Port (a place especially con- 
cerned not only as furnishing recruits of 
both arms, but also the fearful junk and the 
poisonous medicinal drugs and alcoholics). 
It suffices to know that the remonstrances 
of the Admiral, civil or otherwise, were 
overruled by the Council of War composed 
of land officers only ; and it was determined 
to relinquish the enterprise. Still remon- 
strating, Vernon saw the army re-embarking, 
and so the fleet returned to Jamaica. The 
Ministry at home took courege to rid them- 
selves of responsibility for the deep popular 
disappointment (for “ another Porto Bello ” 
had been too confidently anticipated, end, 
indeed, had been partially celebrated). Both 
Admiral and General were recalled home from 
the Jamaica headquarters, and in December 
of the same year Vernon took passage for 
England and was soon after followed by 
Wentworth and his surviving, half-trained, 
ill-disciplined and ill-fed levies of the Port. 
Vernon remained unemployed until the year 
1745 (although the sop of Vice-Admiralty 
of the Red was thrown at him). Then 
suddenly, in consequence of the imminent 
invasion of Scotland in favour of the Pre- 
tender, he was promoted to be Admiral 
of the White, and appointed to command 
the fleet ordered to be equipped for the 
North Sea. This period of his command, 
it is agreed by the textbooks of the Founda- 
tion and other best schools a hundred years 
ago, “‘ was the most interesting of his whole 
life; and no man could have been more 
successful in that particular service to which 
the necessities of his country called him.” 
The boys of 1820-1830 were told, even in 
the common schools of the Church and 
Dissent in the Port of London, that the 
prudent disposition of Admiral Vernon’s 
cruisers totally prevented the introduction 
of any rebel or enemy succour, 
and the ferment as well as fear of that part of 
the Nation furthest removed from the scene of 
action was considerably allayed by the firm 
confidence of all ranks of people placed in the 
circumspection and diligence of this very popular 
Commander. 

The sorry sequel is thus explained in the 
accepted textbooks of a century ago and 
even a generation later. During a consider- 


able part of the uninteresting thirty years’ 


of British naval history which followed the 
Peace of Utrecht, Captain Vernon served 
as representative in Parliament for Ipswich, 
near which he possessed considerable landed 
property. 

Being a man of strong natural abilities, and 
possessed of a fluent and strong, though coarse 
and sometimes improper, mode of delivering 
his sentiments, he was considered by Ministers— 
to whom he was constantly in Opposition—at 
least as one of their most disagreeable antagonists. 


Being politicians, it was natural, therefore, 
for them to seize, with avidity, the earliest 
opportunity of removing him, by any means, 
from their immediate presence. 


He had a natural impetuosity in argument, 

not to be restrained by prudence, so that he was 
not infrequently betrayed into assertions men of 
greater deliberation would have hesitated to 
make. In one of those paroxysms of oratory, 
after arraigning most bitterly the torpid measures 
of Administration, he proceeded, in very strong 
terms, to insist on the facility with which the 
most valuable and formidable of the Spanish 
possessions in the West Indies might be reduced 
under the dominion of Britain. In particular, he 
asserted, not only that the town of Porto Bello 
might be reduced by a force not exceeding six 
ships of the Line, but that he himself was actually 
ready to hazard his life and reputation by 
undertaking such an_ enterprise—which he 
would answer with both should terminate with 
success. 
With the hope that Vernon might disgrace 
himself and his Party in Opposition, the 
Administration instantly closed with this 
hasty and perhaps not quite serious opinion. 
On July 9, 1739, Vernon was advanced to 
the rank of Vice-Admiral of the Blue and 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of all His 
Majesty’s ships in the West Indies. To 
the astonishment of the Administration the 
conquest of Porto Bello was effected, and 
the loss sustained did not exceed twenty 
men in killed and wounded—of which 
three were killed and five wounded on 
board Vernon’s own ship, the Burford, 
seventy guns. The students’ annalists say 
the news of this success was received in England 
with a degree of ecstasy scarcely to be described. 
Mothers even taught their children to lisp out the 
name of Vernon (as their fathers doubtless 
stuttered it and mispronounced it in suddenly 
re-named Inns and Taverns !) as a hero whose 
deeds stood far beyond all competition; and 
thus by one single action Vernon acquired a 
universal popularity which other men, not so 
fortunate, have in vain offered the less dazzling, 
but not less valuable action of a long and well- 
spent life, without being able to obtain. 

Entick, the Stepney Curate-in-Charge 
(notable in other of his books for the intimate 
knowledge he reveals of the operations of 
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various sorts of Freemasons in the London 
Port of the eighteenth century), says in his 


‘Naval History ’ that “if the sole command , 


at Cartagena had been in the hands of 
Admiral Vernon the whole of the Spanish 
possessions in the West Indies must have 
been conquered by the British forces.” 
None deny now that Entick’s opinion was 


that of the Port of London, or that most, 


probably the opinion was that of the nation 
at large. Nor does it appear that Vernon’s 
popularity suffered any real diminution 
through the reverses of fortune he ex- 
perienced whilst acting in “cooperation” 
with General Wentworth. 

* * * * 


Admiral Edward Vernon, Admiral of the 
White, continued in command of the North 


Sea fleet till Jan. 1, 1746. Then, in conse-| 


quence of certain disputes with the Board 
of Admiralty, he was ordered by the Lords 
Commissioners to strike his flag. This he 
accordingly did and he was never afterwards 
employed in His Majesty’s service. Sub- 
mitting to his compulsory retirement with 
the greatest impatience, he published some 
arrogant and unacecommodating pamphlets 
in vindicating his character ; and in one of 
these he gave offence to King George, 
and by His Majesty’s special command 


he was actually struck off the list of Admirals | 


on April 11, 1746, and never restored. He 
died suddenly at his seat at Nacton, in 
Suffolk, on Oct. 30, 1757, in the seventy- 
third year of his age, and his memory 
remained undimmed in the Port of London 


until obscured by the greater glory of, 


Trafalgar and of another naval hero not 


_ guiltless of indiscretions ; and within 
living recollection taverns and pleasure-— 


gardens, and even Scottish townships, were 
still named in his honour or in testimony 
of his naval successes and mischances. 

Mc. 


GLASS-PAINTERS OF YORK. 


{12 8. viii. 127, 323, 364, 406, 442, 485; 
ix. 21, 61, 103, 163, 204, 245, 268.) 
PEcKITT. 
Wittiam Pecxkitt, born 1731, son of 
William Peckitt (1691-1776), a glove-maker. 
In the churchyard in Davygate, belonging 
to St. Helen’s Church, Stonegate, is a tomb- 
stone to the memory of William Peckitt 
and his wife Anna, parents of the glass- 
painter. The inscription reads as follows :— 
“Hie jacet Guli Peckitt Obit Aug. 21 


(1776 Ae. 85. Anna quoque uxor ejus ob. 
Nov. 22 1787 Ae. 97.” Hargrove, in his 
‘ History of York,’ 1818, vol. ii., p. 70, states 
that Peckitt “was born in ‘April, 1731, at 
Husthwaite,”’ and Davies, ‘Walks Through 
York,’ 1880, p. 176, adds the additional 
information, which he imputes to Hargrove, 
that he “was the son of a respectable 
husbandman ” and “ was brought up to be 
a carver and gilder.” The name of the 
glass-painter, however, does not occur in the 
registers of the parish of Husthwaite, though 
the old and respected Yorkshire family 
of Peckitt long resident there claim him 
as a relation. The mistake has evidently 
occurred through confusing the two William 
Peckitts, father and son, and through mis- 
reading an entry, probably itself defec- 
tive, in the registers of St. Helen’s Church, 
Stonegate, recording the birth of the glass- 
painter’s daughter Charlotte. The entry is 
as follows :— 

Nov. 19, 1770. Charlotte 3rd daughter and 
3rd child of William Peckitt, glass-stainer [? por- 
tion missing from entry or omitted in copying, 
“son of William Peckitt, glove-maker ’’] late of 
Husthwaite, near Easingwold, and Ann Hunt 
his wife who abode in Cumberland Row alias 
New Street. Mother’s name, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Charles Mitley, carver and gilder 
Dig Cuthbert’s parish by Mary Whitely his 
wie. 

Although when we first hear of him, in 
1752, Peckitt was living with his father 
“next door to the Sandhill in Colliergate,” 
he was closely connected all his life with the 
parish of St. Martin-cum-Gregory, Mickle- 
gate. Two of his daughters were buried in 
the church in 1765 and 1790 respectively, as 
also later were he himself, his wife and grand- 
daughter. In 1752, when he was twenty- 
one years of age, the Corporation made 
Peckitt a freeman without payment, he 
evidently not being entitled to the freedom 
by patrimony or apprenticeship. The entry 
in the Freemen’s Roll (Surtees Soc.) reads :-— 
| 1752. William Peckitt, glass-painter and stainer 
_by order gratis, 
this being the earliest example the writer 
_has come across of a glass-painter describing 
himself with the additional title of stainer.” 
Peckitt is also thus described in the entry 
in the St. Helen’s Church registers referred 
to above, in his will, in the inscription on the 
window to his memory, and on the tablet 
recording the death of his wife. The 
Corporation waived the right of the usual 
fine demanded in the case of .one taking 
up his freedom by purchase, in con- 
sequence of the artist having painted and 
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presented them with a panel of glass as a 
specimen of his skill, representing Justice 
in a triumphal car and the arms of the city, 
which they graciously accepted ‘“‘for the 
encouragement of the arts and sciences,” 
and which piece is now in the old Council 
-Chamber in the Guildhall. 

In the same year in which Peckitt became 
free of the city we find him advertising 
as follows :— 


NOTES AN 


William Peckitt, son of William Peckitt the | 


noted glove-maker next door to the Sandhill 
in Colliergate, York, thinks proper to advertise 


all gentlemen, clergymen, and others that by 


many experiments he has found out the art of 


painting or staining of glass in all kinds of colours | 


and all sorts of figures, as Scripture pieces for 
church windows, arms in heraldry, &c., in the 


neatest and liveliest manner, specimens of which | 


may be seen at the house aforesaid. He likewise | 


D QUERIES. 


‘caust and bath, discovered at Hovingham, 
‘which was drawn by him and engraved 
'by Vertue, and published in 1745 with a 
description by Drake, the author of 
the ‘Eboracum.’ In the same _ year 
Charles Mitley and William Carr, builder, 
| of York, obtained a building lease of the site 
of the old Davy Hall, which had recently 
‘been pulled down, and they erected on 
‘part of it the row of five houses in New 
Street then called Cumberland Row, which 
ultimately came into the possession of 
‘Mitley’s son-in-law, Peckitt the  glass- 
painter. William Carr married Mitley’s 
sister Diana in 1745. He died in 1757, when 
the property no doubt passed to his brother- 
‘in-law and partner. Mitley died the follow- 
ing year and Peckitt evidently became 
possessed of it through his marriage with 
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repairs old broken painted windows in churches | PO’ - 
or in gentlemen’s houses and will wait upon any | Mitley’s daughter in 1763. Half of the Davy 
person in town or country that desires it. Advt.— | Hall site fronting Davygate was taken asa 
York (? Courant or Chronicle), July 14, 1752. burial-ground for St. Helen’s parish, and 
The above statement by Peckitt himself,| there Peckitt’s father and mother were 
that he had found out the art by experiments, | buried. On the other half was erected a 
which was corroborated after his death | house in which Peckitt lived and which, 
by his daughter Harriot in a letter in The according to Hargrove, he built himself. 
Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1817, p. 391,| Peckitt had four daughters, Mary, Anne, 
who there stated that he “ was not instructed | Charlotte and Harriot. Mary, probably the 
by anyone” and that he had “found out | eldest, afterwards married Mr. John Rown- 
the secret by his own study and practic,” | tree,an attorney. The death of their daugh- 
must be accepted. It is nevertheless the | ter Mary in 1846, aged 42, is. recorded on 
more difficult to believe seeing that he} the same tablet as that which records the 


produced the above-mentioned piece of 
work, alike excellent in drawing and tech- 
nique, at the early age of twenty-one. 
Some time subsequent to the year 1752 
Peckitt took up his residence in Micklegate, 
in the parish of St. Martin-cum-Gregory, 
where the Gyles family had lived for many 
years, and in 1763 he married, in St. Michael- 
le-Belfrey Church, Mary Mitley, daughter of 
Charles Mitley. The entry in the Church 
registers is as follows :— 

1763. William Peckitt, par. St. Mart. Mickle- 
gate, glass-painter and stainer, Mary Mitley, 
this par. by lic. Apr. 3 by Dudley Rockett. 
Witnesses Ann Ward, Joh. Blansherd. 

Mrs. Peckitt’s father, Charles Mitley, who | 
had died five years prior to her marriage 
with Peckitt, had been a man of many parts. | 
In the St. Helen’s Church registers pre- | 
viously quoted, he was described as a carver 
and gilder. He was also a statuary and) 


death of her grandmother, Mrs. Peckitt, 
and which is to be seen in St. Martin-cum- 


Gregory Church. 


Anne died in 1765 in the first year of her 
age, and Charlotte in 1790, aged 20. A 
memorial window painted by Peckitt to 
commemorate the above two daughters 
is in St. Martin-ecum-Gregory Church and 
represents a figure of Hope. Beneath is 
the inscription :— 

Hujus ecclesiae, subter media semita, jacent 
mortalia Annae filiae Gul. Peckitt, obiit Aps 
30 1765 aetatis anno suae primo et Charlottae 
filiae ejus obiit Ap. 14, 1790, in anno vicesimo 
aetatis suae. Peckitt, Ebor, 1792. 
The incised tombstone to the child Anne 
can be seen on the floor of the chancel. 

Harriot was born Oct. 12, 1776, and died 
in 1866. 

Peckitt evidently moved from Mickle- 
gate when he built the Davygate house, 


carved the figure of George IT., now over the | in which he lived till 1791, for Feb. 4 of that 
entrance to the Guildhall, which was placed year he advertised the house in The York 
there in 1786, but was carved in 1739 and Chronicle ‘‘ to be let and entered on at May 
then placed on the cross in Thursday | Day next.” A full description of the house 
Market. Mitley’s name also occurs as the as it then was appeared in the above ad- 
draughtsman of a plan of a Roman hypo- vertisement. He next moved to the house 


| 

| 
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on Friars Walls, where between four and | 


five years later he died. This house formed 
part of an extensive property, which seems 
to have included the whole or most of the 
space on which the Friars Minors’ monastery 
and grounds formerly were. It passed 
into the possession of Peckitt by the will 
of Thomas Rawson, and covered nearly 
two thousand yards in area with a frontage 
on the river of fifty-six yards. and included 
three houses, two large gardens with fruit- 
trees, and surrounded by walls. Much 
of the ground was sold by Miss Peckitt and 
is now covered by Peckitt Street, Tower 
Street and adjacent terraces and buildings. 
Nothing of the original houses now remains 
except the brick summer-house which 
stands in what was once part of the artist’s 
garden. This little building has a most 
beautiful plaster ceiling with figures and 
ornament executed with great skill. In the 
door is some of Peckitt’s glass representing 
William III. The whole of the property 
was offered for sale by Mrs. Peckitt as a 
factory site in 1802, probably on behalf 
of her daughter Harriot, to whom Peckitt 
bequeathed it in his will. The advertise- 
ment in The York Herald for June 5, 18902, 
which gives a full description of the property, 
announced that it was to be offered ‘‘ to- 
gether or in lots.’ It was evidently sold 
piecemeal, the artist’s own house. called 
Friar House, being the last to fall into the 
hands of the builders for pulling down. 
This did not occur until after the death of 
Miss Peckitt in 1866. Besides the above, 
Peckitt also owned two small cottages in 
Marygate near Bootham, as appears by his 
will, but these were only of small value. 
Joun A. KNOWLEs. 


(To be continued.) 


PASSING STRESS. 
(See 12 S. ix. 241, 263, 283, 303.) 


Was it from poet’s licence, and from poet’s 
love of sound, that ‘Endymion,’ also about 
the same time, had 
and the mass 

Of Nature’s lives and wonders pulsed tenféld 

To feel this sunrise and its glories old ? 
Scott could let out more of his Scottish pride 
or satisfaction in Flora MacIvor singing to 
Waverley :— 

The bloodless claymére is but redden’d with rust. 
Who could so swing a mere cléymore ? 

There is more of sound than of the needed 


sense in the mid-nineteenth century ‘ Angel 
in the House,’ with 

I feign’d her won—the mind finite 

Puzzled and fagg’d by stress and strain.* 
But again both sound and sense in ‘ Thyrsis” 
then :—- 


Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go ? 
Soon will the high Midstimmer pomp come on. 


Perhaps, hovering accent.” 


Is it forcing to a rhyme to write—Bridges’s 
Elegy ’ (1890) :-— 
Within the peach-clad walls that old outlaw 
The Roman wolf scratches with privy paw ? 
Not so in Taylor’s ‘ Philip van Artevelde ’ 
(1. vii. 9) :-— 
In the oak chair old Ursel sat upright. 
Nor so in Swinburne’s ‘ Les Noyades ’ :-— 
Judge, when they open the judgment-roll 
I will stand upright before God and pray. 
Nor in Newman’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius ’ :— 
Pure and upright in his integrity. 
Then William Morris, in ‘ King Arthur’s 
Tomb’ :— 
Queen Guenevere, uncertain as sunshine 
In March ; forgive me ! for my sin being such, 
About my whole life, all my deeds did twine. 
And in ‘The Life and Death of Jason’ 
(i. 113) :-— 
To see the war-horse in the red torch-light. 
ii. 630 :— 
Turning the sunny day to murk midnight. 


* In that poet Patmore’s ‘ Victories of Love” 
(1863), xiii., there is the exceptional 
** And upset home for your sole whim.” 
Ib. ii. 16 :-— 
Darken or lighten towards my tinseen face.”’ 
And thus Keble, ‘ All Saints’ Day’ :— 
** God’s unseen armies hovering round.” 
And Swinburne’s ‘ Bothwell,’ IT. i. :— 
** Tt may be flight were no such wnwise mean.” 
And Mangan’s ‘ The Warning Voice’ :— 
“Your faith and worth 
Will be History soon, 
And their stature stand forth 
gn the uinsparing Noon.” 
And Morris’s ‘ Jason’ (i. 288) :— 
Holding within her hand an unstrung bow.” 
And ii. 121 :— 
And iron-hilted sword, and wncouth weed.” 
But so the other poets, to our day, anxious 
for the meaning of the preposition ; as Bridges’s 
‘Prometheus’; impure, outrun :— 
** Tf any here there be whose impure hands.” 
* Lest their accomplishments should 6utrun 
mine. 
And Rupert Brooke’s ‘ Great Lover ’ :— 
“a star 
That ovtshone all the suns of all men’s days.”’ 
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Ib. ii. 420 :— 
folk who saw its name 
In old records, would.turn the page and blame . 


In Wordsworth :— 
But if to these Wayfdrers once pertained 


Aught of romantic interest. 
(‘ Excursion,’ viii. 84.) 


and in M. Arnold’s half a century later. 


Westminster Abbey :— 
A strange wayfdrer coming to his side. 


| « Dr. Faustus,’ I. i. 144 :— 


And meet me in my study at midnight.* 


-*A Woman killed with Kindness ’ :— 


And it is just midnight. Where are my keys ? 
(In Shakespeare, be it said, nearly always 
midnight.) 

'* Comedy of Errors,’ I. i. :— 
Such as seafaéring men provide for storms. 
‘ Richard ITI.,’ iv. 91 :— 
As ’twere triumphing at mine enemies. 


and in ‘ Heine’s Grave ’ :— 
*tis here 
That black tombstone, the name 
Carved there—no more. 
and the second ‘ Rachel’ sonnet :— 
(Polymnia), full on her deathbéd.— Twas well. 


In Coventry Patmore, too, ‘ The Toys’ :— 
And six or seven shells, 
A bottle with bluebélls. ; 
And two French copper coins, ranged there with 
careful art 
To comfort his sad heart. 
Then, Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta ’ :— 
and the wind 
First flung round faces of seafaring men 
White splendid snowflakes of the slumbering 
foam. 
And Morris’s ‘ Jason’ :— 
The earthborn sprang 
On to the tumbling earth and the sunlight 
Shone on bright arms, clean ready for the fight. 


Older poets* heard more of the good 
sounds. They are quoted here below, 
with some younger imitation. Perhaps 
forefathers in the following may be given 
as fixed stress—‘ Dr. Faustus’ (c. 1590), 
I. iii. 99 :— 

Ay, all the wealth that our forefathers hid 
Within the massy entrails of the earth. 
And ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ IV. iii. 51 :— 

And madly play with my forefathers’ joints. 
And Dryden, a century after :— 

Our wise forefathers, great by sea and land, 

Had once the power and absolute command. 

(‘ Juvenal,’ Sat. x.) 
Wherein Dryden had also . 
His least effort before Jove’s altar tries ; 
as alluded to above. 


* Butler’s ‘ Hudibras’s’ 


vain jeopardy rhyming 
to ‘‘ so foolhardy ” (I. i. 695), and other such, are, 


/(Yet in Shakespeare and in Milton, the 
| infinitive tréuwmph.) 
Milton ‘ On Time ’ :— 
| Tritimphing over Death, and Chance, and thee, 
Time. 
| which grander tone is heard in many poets, 
‘centuries younger. 
| Heywood’s ‘ A Woman killed with Kind- 
“ness :— 
| There goest thou, the most perféctest man. 
| Ib. 
So she from these rude carters leave extrdcts. 
‘ Faery Queene,’ vii. 7, 13 :— 
This great grandmother of all creatures bred 
Great Nature, ever young, yet full of old. 
Ib. i. 12, 33 :— 
And on the ground herself prostrating low. 
Ib., i. 6, 12 :-— 
And all prostrdte upon the lowly plaine 
Do kiss her feete, and fawne on her with 
count’ nance faine. 
Though  Massinger 1622 — ‘ Virgin 
Martyr,’ IT. iii. :— 
A rocky heart, killing with cruelty 
A life that’s prdstrated beneath your feet. 
Ib. VIL. vii. 41 
chill December, 


. . . through merry feasting which he made 
And great bonfires did not the cold remember. 
| 1b, I. vi. 24 

And the robickes in flight to overtake. 
Jb. III. iii. 2 

The fatall purpose of divine foresight. 
Donne’s ‘ Lines to His Mistress ’ (c. 1620) :— 

To walk in expectation ; till from thence 

Our greatest King shall call thee to His presénece. 

‘For not keeping accent Donne deserved 
to be hanged,’ Ben Jonson maintained. 
But so—before the présence day of Shake- 


in 


or may be, wilful and whims. Indeed, in the speare and Milton—the old Christmas carol, 


exceptional direction too (I. iii. 1023) :— 
Because he had but cone to stibdue 
As was a paltry narrow tub to 
Diogenes.” 


Yet he may have heard, or half heard, it so; 


‘The First Nowell,’ 
offered there in His presénce 
Both gold and myrrh and frankincense ; 


* “ Midnight,” example of the foote 


| 


an 


as suggested in the last passage of older accent spondeus of two long times—in Puttenham’s 


given below. 


| ‘ Arte of English Poesie’ (1588). 


ys 
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which had been sung by some choirs troubled, And if Pope’s day (1688-1744) wished for 

by modernity, “more Essiys on Man,” so Beatties 

‘Minstrel ’ (c. 1770) patronized Homer :— 

ra though rude his first essays. 
rer As late as Moore’s (1823) ‘ Rhymes on the 


sence. Road,’ ‘ Mary Magdalene — 

said :— No one hath equall’d, hath come nigh 
So glad I am of the presénce Canova’s fancy. 
Of her, that I all offence W. F. P. Srockiey. 
Forgete. (To be continued.) 


(Gower’s ‘ Confessio Amantis,’ iii. 103.) 
To pérfume, Shakespeare inclines; but 
THE Rev. JOSEPH BENSON AND THE 


Ford’s ‘ ’Tis Pity ’ (1633) has 

For jewels, eyes: for sweet perftimes, her breath. | D.N.B.’—In the account of Joseph Benson, 
the Wesleyan preacher and commentator, 

Pope’s ‘Iliad’ (1720), xvi. 829—pretty | in the ‘D.N.B.’ it is stated that he married 

poem; even though we may not call it) \iss Thompson and had no issue. 


Homer :— ; It is remarkable that none of his many 

And with perfumes of sweet ambrosial dews |_| descendants has taken the trouble to correct 

Restores his freshness.—(‘ Apollo and Sarpedon.’) this error. As Professor Margaret Benson 

It is the only accenting in Johnson. 'states in a letter there are quite a hundred 

And so, after a century, in Patmore’s| descendants living. 

‘ Victories of Love,’ xii. :— Joseph Benson was born at Melmerly, 
Remembered their perfimes and showers. . . .| Feb. 21, 1747/8, being the son of John 


Benson and grandson of Miles Benson, who 
. was buried Sept. 6,1732, aged 59, at Melmerly. 
He received his early education under Mr. 

Tennyson (‘ Gardener’s Daughter ’) also a 
, a F Oxford, 1769-1771, with a view to entering 
nd one warm gust full-fed with pérfume blew. the Church. He was presented to a living 
And Swinburne’s ‘ Triumph of Time * :— near West Bromwich, but the Bishop of 
Life sweet as pérfume and pure as prayer. Worcester refused to ordain him, owing 
With splendid summer and pérfume and pride. to his intimacy with the Methodists. He 


In Swift’s bitterer verses on the death of alleged the excuse of an Academic degree. 


And Tennyson’s ‘ Bridal’ :— 


Swift :-— Benson therefore joined Wesley’s Society 
That old vertigo in his head and became a great preacher throughout 
Will never leave him till he’s dead. the land. He was President of the Wesleyan 
Which sound is heard still in the 1798 ‘ Loves | Conference 1798-1810 and editor of Wesley’s 
of the Triangles ’ of the Anti-Jacobin :— ‘Works. 
Thus some fair spinster grieves in wild affright, He married Jan. 28, 1780, at Leeds, 
Vex’d with dull megrim or vertigo light. Sarah, daughter of Thos. Thompson, corn 
As Shakespeare’s ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ | factor, of Knottingley, near Pontefract, 
(IV. v. 128) :— whose will was proved at York 1761, a son 
My mother’s blood of John Thompson, Gent., of Knottingley. 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this sinister The family appear to have been seated at 
Bounds in my sire’s. _Knottingley for some generations. In the 
So Dryden’s (1682) ‘ Macflecknoe’ (I. iii.) Hearth Tax Rolls, 26 Charles II. (West 
has ‘Riding of Yorks, P.R.O.), appears :— 
In his sinister hand instead of ball “Richard Thompson responsible for four 
He placed a mighty mug of potent ale. Hearths and Samuel for one, and John for 


And so, Pope. Though Johnson allows only four Hearths, all of Knottingley.” 


sinister. The children of Joseph Benson and Sarah 
That century had its special terror :-- Thompson were :— X 
Oh! if to dance all night, and dress all day. ,, Joseph, born Dee. 1780; a surgeon in 
Charm’d the small-péx, or chas’d old age away. the City Road; die Oe 


(‘ Rape of the Lock,’ v. 660.) | John, born July 26, 1783; M.A., St. John’s 
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College, Cambridge; Rector of Norton, “crossed,” just as Edmund Crouchback, 
Somerset ; died Aug. 26, 1860. He left a Earl of Lancaster (d. 1296) was so named, 
large family. His son John Levett Benson, not on account of a crooked back, but 
surgeon (born 1812, died 1864), left a son because he bore the Crusader Cross on the 
James Levett Benson, born 1843, L.R.C.P., back as well as the front of his coat, that 
L.R.C.S. Edinburgh, who was afterwards being, I suppose, unusual. 
ordained in the Free Church by Dr.| The red rose was added for difference 
Traunton at Morecambe, where he died in jn centre of saltire, and commemorates 
1906. \the marriage of Ralph Nevill, Earl of 
Samuel Benson, born Aug. 4, 1799, at Hull Westmorland, with Joan, dau. of John 
—youngest child. Educ. St. John’s College, of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, son of 
Cambridge ; M.A. ; Chaplain for 50 years to St. Edward IIT. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, and author of ‘Guide| The Tudor rose if roughly painted on 
to St. Saviour’s’ and a number of sermons; the sign may have accounted for the last 


died in 188]. 

Joseph Benson left also three daughters— | 
Ann, b. 1786; Isabella, b. 1788 ; and Sarah, b. 
1795. 
Mrs. Sarah Benson died Jan. 3, 1810, and 
is buried at City Road. Joseph Benson. died 
Feb. 16, 1821, also buried in the City Road 


name of the tavern, which to the public 


eye would appear to be ‘“‘ The Rising Sun,” 
especially as, the front of the building 
facing the east, it would be appropriate. 
My suggestion is that as ‘“‘ The Crooked 
Billet’ sign occurs both in town and 
country it will be found that the great 


burial-ground, where the following inscrip- Nevill family possessed the Jand in the 
tion appears ‘immediate neighbourhood, and that this 
oseph Benson, sign was their arms and by the vulgar 
ob. 16 Feb., 1821, aged 73 years. | ‘ =v 
Also Mrs. Sarah Benson, his wife, who ___[ should be very grateful for the opinion 
departed this life Jan. 3, 1810, aged 52years. | of any of your readers interested. 
RoBERT PEARSALL. 


Of Softest Manners, unaffected mind, 
Lover of God and friend of Human Kind, [The Crooked Billet”? has been discussed 
Go Live, For Heaven's eternal year is thine, at the following references: 10 S. ix. 190, 452; 
Immortal Spirit, Live with Love Divine. x. 38, 77; 11. viii. 116.] 
R. GorDON-SMITH. 
THE PRINTS AND LIBRARY OF JOSEPH 
CrooKeD Bittet.”—In ‘The His- NottEKENS, R.A.—The last and best 
tory of Signboards’ it is stated, ‘The edition of J. T. Smith’s ‘Nollekens and 
Crooked Billet is a sign for which we have | His Times’ is now available, edited, anno- 
not been able to discover any likely origin.” | tated, and extended into two handsome 
It is said that fools, &e. . . . but I have; volumes by Mr. Wilfred Whitten. To 
come to the conclusion that The Rising Sun | Smith’s allusion to Nollekens’s prints and 
public-house, lately in Wych Street, W.C.,| drawings a note is provided (ii. 4) quoting 
which was pulled down in 1901 for the L.C.C. | a reference I contributed to these pages 
Strand Improvement, solves the mystery.|on Feb. 3, 1906. The catalogue there 


I knew the freeholder, Mr. Towersey of | 
Hampton Hill, Middlesex, in those days, | 
and he told me that, according to the 
ancient deeds he had possessed, it was. 


described is still in my collection, but I was 
at fault in supposing this represented both 
his collections. There was an earlier sale 
of prints and drawings also held by Evans 


originally called ‘‘The Crooked Billet,” at 93, Pall Mall, Dec. 4 and following day, 
then “ The Rose,” and lastly ‘‘ The Rising when the 573 lots realized £1,850 14s. 6d. 
Sun,” the property having belonged to the| Herein as Lot 268 occurred the remark- 
Nevill family. Now the arms of that family able collection of 600 prints after Sir 
consist of a silver saltire on a red shield. Joshua Reynolds mentioned by Smith 

This figure in heraldry was formed by a (i. 316). It was bought by “ Russell” 


bend dexter and a bend sinister, making | for £300. Smith also states (i. 347), ‘‘ Quan- 
a diagonal brace—originally no doubt to tities of these sketches ”’ (designs for monu- 
strengthen the shield. It might have been ments) ‘‘ were purchased at his auction by 
composed of two pieces of wood, ie., | Mrs. Palmer, who, having so many of his 
billets placed see and therefore would’ works, at one time had an idea of building 
crooked,” 


be called “crouched,” or a room for their reception.” It is possible 
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these were gifts by the sculptor during his 
lifetime ; her purchases at this sale were 
not important. In 12 lots she bought 
66 prints for £25 7s., and in two lots 28 
drawings for £5 17s. Neither adequate or 
sufficiently representative for the proposed 
memorial room. At this sale the purchases 
by J. T. Smith, Lots 171 and 172, designs 
by Angelica Kauffmann, are specially iden- 
tified. 


Nollekens was not a frequent corre- | 
spondent ; apparently few of his letters’ 
survive; but amongst some MS. notes that 
have been received is an account and 


receipt in his hand. The latter repeats 
the substance of the first named and is as 
follows :— 

Recd. the 9th of Augt. 1803 of the Worshipful 
Compy of Cordwainers the sum of LHighty 
pounds for a marble Vase and Pedestal to the 
memory of the late Mr. Came, £80. 

JOSEPH NOLLEKENS. 


ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CuAR-A-BANC.—Daniel Wall’s edition of 
Ebel’s ‘Switzerland’ (London, 1820), at 
p. 173, says :— 

The char-d-banec is a waggon provided with a 
long covered bench, on which you may either lie 
down or sit sideways, as in our long Bath coaches. 
For a long time they were much used in the Pays 
de Vaud; but of late years they have been re- 
placed by another sort of vehicle called petits- 
chars, and in German Switzerland, Berner- 
Waegeli. These last are provided with one, two, 
or three small benches, placed in a transversal 
direction, and suspended by leathern thongs to 
the ladders which enclose the waggon. They are 
lighter and more commodious than the chars-d- 
banc, but they are much more liable to be upset. 
Of course, as may easily be imagined, the chars-d- 
bane are again in general use. 

What were “our long Bath coaches” like 
at the time? The first quotation in the 
‘N.E.D.’ is twelve years later than the above 
extract. In it G. Downes says that the 
char-i-bane resembles an outside jaunting 
car bisected lengthwise.” This description 
1s not very lucid, but it certainly implies 
that the seats were at right angles to the 
driver’s seat. The second quotation, from 
The Daily Telegraph of Oct. 25, 1864, 
runs :—‘‘ The King’s waggonette, or, being 


out of England, let us call it his char-a- 
bane.” Here clearly the terms waggonette 
and char-a-banc are regarded as_ inter- 
changeable. Nevertheless the only sense of 
the word recognized by the ‘ N.E.D.’ is the 
present one, viz., ‘‘a kind of long and 
[?] light vehicle with transverse seats looking 
forward.” 


Mr. Ralph Straus, in ‘Carriages and 
Coaches ’ (London, 1912), at p. 273, writes :— 

A very large waggonette, the brake, is a common 
enough object to-day, and is built in various 
forms. Sometimes a second seat is placed 
directly behind and parallel to the driver’s seat. 
In some models these seats stretch back through- 


/out the length of the carriage, in which case it 


is a char-d-bane. 

The modern char-d-banc is thus a direct 
descendant of its ancient rival the petit-char. 
It would be interesting if it could be ascer- 
tained when this type of vehicle was first 
introduced into this country, and when it 
first got its present name. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CHARLES WiTHER.—I should be grateful 
for information personal to Charles Wither, 
who was born on July 24, 1684, at Hall 
Place, some four miles west of Basingstoke, 
Hants, where he died on Nov. 20, 1731, and 
was buried at Dean hard by. He married 
Frances Wavell of Winchester, who died in 
1752, and was also buried at Dean. Their 
daughter Henrietta Maria (1714-1790) mar- 
ried, in 1741, Thynne Worsley, who died 
within four weeks of marriage, and in 1748 
Edmund Bramstone of Boreham, Essex, 
who died in 1763 and was buried at Dean. 
Charles Wither was a descendant of George 
Wither the poet (1588-1667), who was born at 
Alton in Hampshire. 

J. PAuL DE CasTRO, 

1, Essex Court, Temple. 


ASTLEY’S AND SANGER’S CIRCUSES.— 
Would one of your readers kindly say when 
Astley’s, on the Surrey side of the water, 
came to an end ; whether Sanger’s circus re- 
placed it, and, if so, at what time ? 

Have both now ceased to exist ? 

G. F. Witson. 


Dr. Firietp ALLEN.—Can anyone inform 
me as to the precise periods (day, month 
and year) during which ‘this eighteenth- 
century divine, who died in 1764, held 
the archdeaconry of St. Albans and the 
vicarages of Hammersmith, Middlesex, and 
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of Chigwell, Essex? I have approximate 
dates for the two vicarages, but none at all 
for the archdeaco I know of Allen’s 
other preferments. Wma. McMurray. 


I. DonowEtu.—Can any reader give me 
any information regarding I. Donowell, whose 
name appears thus, “I. Donowell, Arch: 
del: ” on some very interesting line engrav- 
ings of Oxford, published by John Tinney at 
the Golden Lion in Fleet Street, London, 
in 1755? I cannot find his name in any of 
the ordinary books of reference. W.V. 

5, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


“Pisanus Fraxtr.’’—In the years 1877 
and 1879 there were published in London 
two books entitled respectively ‘ Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum’ and ‘ Centuria Li- 
brorum Absconditorum.’ The author’s name 
is given as ‘“ Pisanus Fraxi.’’ Would it be 
indiscreet, at this interval of time, to inquire 
what his real name was? At the time I 
imagine that the name was a secret de 
Polichinelle. ‘Le Livre,’ while respecting 
his anonymity, describes him as “un des 
bibliophiles les plus distingués de I’ Angle- 


terre’’’ (‘Le Livre,’ Bibliographie Ancienne, 
vol. i. 10). A. 

{Professor Bensly, at 11 S. viii. 365, elucidated 
this little mystery. Not that the identity of | 
** Pisanus Fraxi’”’ was in doubt. By that nom de. 
guerre was known Henry Spencer Ashbee, who, 
as Professor Bensly says, ‘turned the two 
syllables of his surname into Latin as Frazxinus 
Apis (an ash and a bee are displayed in a book- 
plate of his) and then formed the anagram 
* Pisanus Fraxi’.’’] 


St. CHarM.—Can anyone 
explain the meaning of the fifth and sixth 
lines of St. Colme’s charm—quoted or 
composed by Scott—in chap. iii. of ‘Guy 
Mannering :— 

St. Bride and her brat, 
St. Colme and his cat. 

A possible explanation may be—St. 
Bridget and her mantle (Ir. brat, mantle). 

Can. “cat”? be a reference to the book 
‘Cathach,’ attributed to St. Columba ? 

AGNES. FIDDEs. 


GWYLLYM AND RicHAaRD LiLoypD 
Gwyttym.—I have two seventeenth-century 
portrait miniatures of two handsome boys 
with the above names engraved at the 
back of the frames, which are of metal. 
Can any reader inform me if there are any 
living representatives of a Welsh family 
who might throw some light on these 


portraits ? 8. J. Prae. 


BUTTER GOES MAD TWICE A YEAR.” — 
A Hertford servant girl, some 45 years ago, 
when experiencing any difficulty in spread- 
ing butter on the bread, used to remark, 
“Butter goes mad twice a year, as my 
grandmother says.” 


Possibly the allusion is to the tendency 
of this article of diet to melt in summer 


and harden in winter. Is the saying 
current elsewhere ? E. E. Squires. 
Hertford. 


Nursery Rir.—I should like to know 
if I have straight in memory the wording 
of this rime, familiar in my Connecticut 
home in the 1850’s, but which I have not 
come across in any English collection. The 
last line was a popular fling at those who 
shirked small risks :— 

Jemmy Jed 

Went into a shed, 
And made of a ted 
Of straw his bed ; 
When a mousing owl 
That about did prowl 
Set up a yowl, 

And Jemmy Jed 

Up stakes and fled. 

Wasn’t Jemmy Jed a pretty fool, 

Born in the woods, to be scared by an owl ? 

The final rime would seem to indicate a 
Scotch origin, as with Dr. Foster, who 
“ stepped in a puddle up to his muddle.” 

Forrest MorGan. 

Hartford. 


Capt. PEREGRINE Bertis, R.N.—Will 
any student of old sporting papers or 
journals give an account of him ? 

J. H. Cope. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


UNIDENTIFIED ARMs.—Out of the numbers 
of coats of arms sent to be identified I cannot 
name the following, nor can heraldic friends 
to whom I have submitted them :— 

1. Bend sa. between two mullets vert. 

2. Chev. sa. cottised between three bears’ 
heads muzzled. 

3. Three roses or on chief az. indented. 

4. Per bend a star of eight points. 

5. Per fess pale counterch. three swans 
ppr. 

Others with access to heraldic works may’ 


like to solve the problems. 
E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead, Berks. 
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GRANDEAU FamMILy IN THE | there is entered among the “ provision ”’ for 
Service.—I desire to trace this family, which the coming of the Queen to Kertlinge, 
is understood to have come from Lorraine |“ Holland Cheeses, vj—xx%.’”” No other 
to Scotland in the train of Mary of Guise ;! variety of cheese is noted. In the same 
to have remained in the royal service and | account we have as provision for the Queen, 
in the end to have returned to France with 4ewt. and 30lb. of butter costing £6 7s. 6d., 
James IT. in 1688 ; after which they entered and a cartload and two horseloads of oysters 
the service of the French King—re-entered costing £5. Were the six Holland cheeses 
it would perhaps be more correct. In 1721 dainty bits ? R. HepGer WALLACE. 
Nicolas de Grandeau was Procureur du Roi 
and possessed of land at Tincry (Lorraine). CyHexse vusED IN RiTUALS: CHEESE 
His arms were: Azure, a sword in pale ppr. Currs : CHEESE PoIsoNING.—I shall be glad 
between eleven étoiles argent (2 2 2 4 1), and of references to these subjects, suggested to 
the crest, an étoile argent. _ me by your Boston contributor, ROocKING- 

It is possible that while in Scotland and HAM. R. Hepcer WALLACE. 
England the family name was adapted or : 
translated (Grundy ?). Farr ea. | “MAKING BRICKS WITHOUT sTRAW.”— 
|Of course bricks are made without straw 

ALEXANDER SIMSON, BURGESS OF DUNDEE. nowadays. Many theories have been ad- 
—I shall be grateful if anyone can help me vanced “as to the use of straw in ancient 
to trace the connexion of the above with times one of them being that making bricks 
the family of Simson of Pitcorthie in Fife. ith Water in which straw had been steeped 
The connexion is undoubted ; he is believed considerably improved their quality. Is 
to have been the son or grandson of a younger jot the simplest explanation that the bricks 
brother, and according to family tradition 4.6 sun-baked and consequently wanted 


was “cut off’ on account of extravagance. 
I understand that he died in Dundee about $7@w to Keep them together when They 


the end of the eighteenth century, and was 


probably born about 1760, but date should be 
His all well grateful if anyone could give me an heraldic 
f d th RS of description of the arms and crests borne by 
dinb h. Wille families named Thistlethwayte. Those of 
cesstul In Wiliam, Made the family at Winterslow, Wilts, seated in 
a considerable name in England. Alexander that county temp. Henry VIL., are slightly 
wee different from those given cn’ the 
plate of Catherine Thistlethwayte engrav' 
For.”—What is the origin of this ‘Ladies Book-Plates,’ by Norna 
term ? I am aware of the reference to it Ghore. To what family did C. T belong ? 
in The Spectator, No. 280, Monday, Jan. 21, Pesce 
1711/12. The article therein is said to have Lodge, Ewell. 
been written by Sir Richard Steele. | i“ 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. Joun Jonxs’s ‘ JEWELLERY.’—Informa- 


‘tion concerning the author of ‘ The History 


STEELE AND ‘THE it a 
fact that the articles in The Spectator attri- 224 Objects of Jewellery,’ a-12mo book, 
would be esteemed. 


buted to Sir Richard Steele were not written | A Ww 
by him at all, but by Dr. Mandeville, the nem 
author of ‘ The Fable of the Bees’ ? _ Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. | 
SamvuEL MULLEN, Port.—He is mentioned 
TRANSLATION OF MoTTO REQUIRED.— in Allibone’s ‘Dictionary of English 
What is the correct translation of the follow- Literature’ as being the author of two 
ing Latin motto of a Canadian Mutual works, ‘Cottager’s Sabbath; a Poem,’ 
Insurance Society ?—‘‘ Alterum _alterius 1841, and ‘Pilgrim of Beauty, 1844. I 
auxilio egit.”” T. | believe his collected poems were published 
in one volume. Can anyone oblige me 
Hottanp Archeologia, vol.; with biographical particulars, dates and 
xix. (1821), under ‘ Extracts from the House- places of birth and death, &c. ? 
hold Book of Lord North,’ on Sept. 1, 1577, RussELL MARKLAND. 
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Sambatyon, adding that it was frequently 
there has recently been published a trans- mentioned in Jewish lore. He also quoted 
lation of Vida’s ‘Game of Chess’ by Mr.|an account of it from the apocryphal 
R. 8S. Lambert. What other English trans- travels of Eldad the Danite, ‘‘ abridged from 
lations are there besides that of Goldsmith ?, one of Dr. Neubauer’s articles on the ques- 
John Forster (‘ Life and Times of Goldsmith’) tion ‘ Where are the Ten Tribes ?’ which 
states that ‘‘ Mr. George Jeffreys translated | appeared in the Jewish Quarterly Review.” 
the same poem (one of seven versions of it The river was described by Eldad as full 
made in English). Jeffreys’s translation, | of sand and stones, and said to roll during 


Vipa’s ‘GAME OF CHEss.’—I notice that: 


which had been read by Pope, appeared in 
1736. Samuel Seyer (1757-1831), historian, 
of Bristol, “also translated into English 
verse the Latin poem of Vida on Chess” 


the six working days, and rest on the Sab- 
bath day, when it was surrounded with fire. 

Further information appeared on p. 175, 
where attention was drawn to a passage in 


(see ‘ D.N.B.,’ no date given). Sir William 
Jones’s well-known poem, ‘Caissa, or the! demica,’ vii. 18, 11 :— 

Game at Chess, a Poem’ written in the) ff any men make a doubt of Giges’ ring in 
year 1763, owes its idea to Vida, though Justinus, or conceives he must be a Jew that 


Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Pseudodoxia Epi- 


only a few passages are borrowed from him. believes the sabbatical river in Josephus, . . . 
RussSELL MARKLAND —_ part I shall not be angry with his in- 
credulity. 


The same correspondent quoted the sugges- 
tion of Browne’s editor, Simon Wilkin, that 
holders of Kent qualified to serve as county the story could be explained if one only 
jurors for the year 1804. The roll contains granted the existence of water-corn-mills in 
1,644 names, which comprises 500 with one the time of the Emperor Titus. 

double letter and 45 with two double’, Another correspondent gave an extract 
letters. Is not this total of one-third a from the liturgy of the synagogue in the 
large proportion of surnames to contain Pentecost prayers: “. . . remember that 
double letters ? W. J. M.___on it [the Sabbath] the incomprehensible 
| river resteth,”’ and referred to various Jewish 
| commentators. 

| Much might be added to the above in- 


SurNaMEs witH Dovusie Lerrers.—I 
have recently indexed a roll of the Free- 


Replies. formation, but a few items must suffice. It 
'is curious that in none of these answers was 
SAMBATYON. /any notice taken of Pliny’s brief mention, 


| * Nat. Hist.,’? xxxi. 18, 24, ‘‘In Iudaea rivus 
'sabbatis omnibus siccatur.” The Jesuit 
| Hardouin has an interesting note on this, 
'in which he refers to Isidorus, ‘ Origines,’ 
xiii. 13, ‘‘ In Iudaea quondam rivus sabbatis 
omnibus siccabatur,’’ and quotes the ex- 


(12 S. ix. 292.) 


Tus legendary stream has before now been 
the subject of a question and answers in 
“N. & Q.’ A writer at 9 S. xi. 508, wished | 
to have an allusion explained in ‘Th : : : 
Mystic’ of Philip James ‘Bailey nihigg | planation of Sambation from Elias Levita’s 


That Sabbatic river, which, to flow | Lexicon J Tisbites ’). Elias says that Ram- 
The seventh day, ceaseth piously. 'bam (@e., Maimonides) gave the name of 
On p. 19 of the next volume it was sug-| the river as Goza. According to Hardouin, 
gested that a clue might be found in Izaak Lucas Holstein “in epist. de Sabbathio 


Walton, ‘The Complete Angler’ (Part I., flumine” thought it was the river Eleu- 
chap. i.) :— 'therus, or at any rate one of its tributaries. 


Jerome Cardan, ‘De Subtilitate,’ near the 

One of no le t 
runs swiftly all the six days of the week, and description of the river, but represents it as 
stands still and rests all their Sabbath. ceasing to flow on the Sabbath day. He 
At p. 52 it was pointed out that Josephus, treats the religious explanation as the result 
* Bell. Jud.,’ vii. 5, 1, says the opposite of of ignorance and superstition, the cause 
this, namely, that the river between Arcaea being purely natural, “‘ Nam tantum aqua- 
and Raphanaea in Agrippa’s kingdom was rum cogebatur, ut in sex dies sufficeret, 
dry for six days together and ran on the septimae non sufficeret,” a solution which 
seventh. In the same number the Rev. W. D. is not particularly satisfying, even when 
Macray gave the name of the fabled river,, we are told that intermittent fevers are to 
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be attributed to a similar cause, ‘“‘ mundus 
autem homo magnus.” 


‘Swift, to be introduced in ‘A Voyage to 
_Laputa.’ EpWaArRD BENSLY. 


The discrepancy between Pliny’s account | 


and that of Josephus is the subject of a. 


chapter in Isaac Casaubon’s ‘ Exercita- 
tiones’ (xv. 20). Baronius, mentioning the 
river Sabbaticus in his ‘Annales,’ @ propos 
of the Pool of Siloam, had supposed Pliny 
to be mistaken. Casaubon, pointing out 


that Pliny’s account of the river flowing 


during the week and resting on the Sabbath 
was in agreement with that of all the Rab- 
binical writers who mentioned the subject, 
proposed to emend the Greek text by assum- 
ing that a displacement and omission had 
occurred. 

We come across the Sabbatical river again 
in a curious passage of Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrim- 
age,’ Part I., Book V., chap. 14, §2, where 
we have a story “ which Luys de Vrreta, in 
his Athiopian Historie, telleth of a certaine 
Tew.” This Jew 
perswades himselfe”’ that an arm of the 
Persian Gulf is the Sabbatical river. On his 
return he “ tells his Country-men, that now 


the Messias would not be long before he— 


came, for now hee had found this signe 
thereof, the Sabbaticall Riuer.” (His in- 
ference was based on IT. Esdras xiii. 46, 47, 
“And now when they shall begin to come, 
the Highest shall stay the springs of the 
stream again, that they may go through.’’) 
Thirty thousand were induced to set out for 
this part of Persia and nearly all perished 
miserably. 

Among them was Amatus Lusitanus, “a 
Physician of great note, accounted one of 
the most learned of his Profession, and a 
Writer therein.” “‘ Don Iohn Baltasar was 
present, when Amato aforesaid being dead 
with this affliction, his Physicke-hookes 
were in an Out-crie to be sold at Damasco, 
and because they were in Latine, no man 
would buy them, till at last another Iew 
became chapman.” The ‘ Curationes Medi- 
cinales’ of this Jewish physician from 
Portugal supplied Robert Burton with many 
of his illustrative cases ; for example, that of 
“a young maid, that was one Vincent a 
Curriers daughter, some thirteen years of 
age, that would wash her hair in the heat of 
the day (in July) and so let it dry in the Sun, 


to make it yellow, but by that means tarrying | 


too long in the heat, she inflamed her head, and 
made her self mad”? (‘ Anat. of Mel.,’ I. ii. 2, 
5). The same physician’s strange remedy 
for ‘an Hypochondriacall person” (‘ A. of 


M.,’ IL. v. 3, 2) was borrowed from Burton by 


a eredulous fancie 


In Josephus, ‘ War,’ VII. v. 1, an account 
will be found of a Sabbatic river, which was 
dry for six days and full of water on the 
seventh. A note by Whiston tells us that 
according to Pliny (‘ Nat. Hist.,’ xxxi. 11) 
it ran for six days and was dry on the seventh. 

The introduction of the letter m before b 
‘in Sabbath may have happened anywhere. 
Possibly the German Samstag and French 
Samedi may have arisen in this way, i 

Ay BRE. 


ALLUsIoNS By Keats (12 S. ix. 209).— 
I would suggest that the explanation of 
Lima mice” is that ‘“‘ mouse” has been 
playfully applied to a larger rodent, the 
Peruvian cavy. Were cavies so called by 
sailors bringing them from Lima ? 

The ‘N.E.D.’ quotes from Topsell’s de- 
scription of the ichneumon in his ‘ Historie 
of Foure-footed Beastes,’ ‘‘ There be some 
that call it an Indian Mouse.” Pliny’s 
Pontie mouse (‘N.H.,’ viii. 37 (55), 132) is 
commonly identified with the ermine. In 
the ‘Poenulus’ of Plautus, 1011, ‘‘mures 
Africanos” is a facetious synonym for 
panthers, lions, &e. 

The text of Keats before me, Buxton 
Forman’s third edition of the Poetical 
Works, 1889, has ‘‘ doves,”’ not ‘‘ ducks,” 
of Siam.” EpwarpD BENSLY. 


Forp’s MSS., SurrotkK COLLECTIONS 
(12 8S. ix. 230, 279).—-In the ‘ Catalogue of 
Manuscript Deeds, &c.,’ belonging to the 
Moyses’ Hall Museum, Bury St. Edmunds, 
are some items described as from the Ford 
Collection. For example, a ‘Number of 
Poor Law Certificates, 1687-1793, from 
various Suffolk parishes,’ and ‘ MS. lists 
for various Suffolk parishes, of persons 
liable to be called on to serve in the militia. 
Late eighteenth century.’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


THE GOVERNOR OF N. CAROLINA AND 
THE GOVERNOR OF CAROLINA (12 S. ix. 
292).—Mr. AYLIFFE will find the conver- 
sation reported in chap. viii. of ‘The 
Wrong Box,’ by R. L. Stevenson. ‘‘ ‘Do you 
‘know,’ asked Michael, ‘what the Governor 
-of North Carolina said to the Governor of 
‘South Carolina?’ ‘It’s a long time be- 
tween drinks,’ said that powerful thinker.” 
| E. P. LARKEN. 
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Navticat Sone (12 S. ix. 112, 172).— 
There is no doubt that H. C. B. refers to a 
well-known song of Chas. Dibdin, entitled | 
‘Jack at the Windlass,’ which was a great. 
favourite in naval circles in Marryat’s time | 
and later. Ihave often joined in its stirring | 
chorus during my gun-room days in the 
early sixties, having earlier been brought. 
up by a father who served under Nelson, | 
and who played many of Dibdin’s songs 
on the flute. 

It is a curious circumstance that the’ 
Dibdins, who did so much to popularize | 
the Navy and preach loyalty to the Crown, 
should be almost forgotten. It is not easy 
to get copies of Charles Dibdin’s songs; 
they seldom appear in second-hand catalogues, | 
and a copy that I possess is the only one I) 
have seen in the many publications of that 
kind that reach me from time to time. . 

I am enclosing a complete copy of the 
song asked for. 


JACK AT THE WINDLASS. 
Come, all hands ahoy to the anchor, 
From our friends and relations to go; 
Poll blubbers and cries, ‘* Devil thank her, 
She’ll soon take another in tow.” 
This breeze, like the old one, will kick us 
About on the boisterous main, 
And one day, if death should not trick us 
Perhaps we may come back again. 
With a will, ho! then pull away, jolly boys ! 
At the mercy of fortune we go. | 
We’re in for it, then damme what folly, boys, | 
For us to be downhearted you know ! 


Our Boatswain takes care of the rigging, 
More especially when he gets drunk. 
The bobstays supply him with swigging ; | 
He the cable cuts up for old junk. . | 
The studding-sail serves for his hammock, | 
With the clew lines he bought him his call, 
While ensigns and jacks in a mammock 
He sold to buy trinkets for Poll. 
With a will, ho! &c. 


Of the Purser this here is his maxim, 
Slops grog and provisions he sacks. 
How he’d look if you was for to ask him 
With the Captain’s Clerk who ’tis goes snacks ? | 
Oh, he’d find it another guess story | 
That would bring his bare back to the cat 
If his Majesty’s honour and glory 
Was only just told about that. 

With a will, ho! &c. 


Our Chaplain’s both holy and godly 

And sets us for heaven agog, 

But to my mind he looks rather oddly 
When he’s swearing and drinking of grog. 
When he took on his knee Betty Bowser 


'cester, Erging, Ewyas, 


And spoke of her beauty and charms, 
Cried I, ‘‘ Which is the way to heaven now, 
Sir? ”’ 
“ Why, you dog,”’ cried the Parson, ‘‘ her arms.”’ 
With a will, ho! &c. 


The Gunner’s a devil of a lubber; 

The Carpindo can’t fish a mast ; 

The Surgeon’s a lazy land-lubber ; 

The Master can’t steer if he as’t. 

The Lieuts. conceit are all wrapped in ; 

The Mates scarcely merit their flip, 

Nor is there a swab but the Captain 

Knows the stem from the stern of the ship. 
With a will, ho! &c. 


Now fore and aft having abused them, 
Just but for my fancy and gig, 
Could I find any one that ill-used them 
Damme, but I'd tickle his wig. 
Jack never was known as a railer, 
*Twas fun every word that I spoke, 
And the sign of a true-hearted sailor 
Is to give and to take a good joke ! 

With a will, ho! &c. 

G. T. G.-C. 


ANGER, AUNGIER, ANGIER AINGER 
Famiry (12 8. ix. 170, 215, 278).—I should 
be glad to know how Canon Ainger (1837- 
1904), Master of the Temple, was connected 
with the Whittlesea or Cambridge families 
of the name. In his ‘Life, by Edith 
Sichel, a Huguenot ancestry is claimed for 
him, but only his father Alfred and grand- 
father Samuel (both architects) are named. 
It is stated that he and a Mr. William 
Ainger (who has he ?) had a great-great- 
grandfather in common. Any information 
about Canon Ainger’s ancestry will be 
welcomed. 

Aungier Street in Dublin must have been 


‘named after Lord Aungicr, an Irish Peer, 


whose descent from the Cambridge family 
is well known. There is no evidence that 
these Aungiers or Angers were of Huguenot 
extraction. 

W. G. D. Fiercuer, F.S.A. 


Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


Tupor Trevor, Earn oF HEREFORD 
(12 S. xi. 290).—So called because born at 
Trefor. He was Lord of Hereford, Glou- 
Chirk, Whitting- 
ton, Oswestry, and both Maelors ; Founder 
of the Noble Tribe of the Marches of Powys- 
land. In a.p. 907 he married Angharad, 
daughter of Howel, King of Wales. 

He died A.p. 948, leaving three sons, of 
whom the eldest died v.p., leaving an only 
daughter. 

The second son succeeded to the Lord- 


| ships of North Wales and was ancestor of 


a number of Welsh families. 

The third son also left many descendants, 
but it would take up too much space to give 
a list of them. E. CoPE. 

Finchampstead. 
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CHEESE SAINT AND CHEESE SacRIFICES THE EscapE OF KATHARINE NAIRNE 
(12 S. ix. 130, 239, 255, 279)—In Baring- (Mrs. Ocitvig or East MItn) (12S. ix. 290). 
Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints’ I find cheese —Toone, ‘Chr. Hist.,’ ii. 163, under date 
referred to twice. ; _ March 15, 1766, says :— 

1. St. Goeznow (AD. 675), a native of Catherine Nairne, who had been lately tried 
Brita‘n, probably of Cornwall, who had a and found guilty (with Patrick Ogilvy) of incest 
horror of women, when begging for his — = Edinburgh 

> . ed in man’s apparel. was supposed she 

monastery once asked a farmer’s wife for got @ passage to France, having been seen at 

some cream cheese. She assured him she Pover after her escape. 

hadnone. ‘‘ You say truly,” said the saint ;_ Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

“vou had some, but if you look in your 

ill find them t t ‘ 
QUOTATIONS ON CHEESE (128. ix. 188, 235, 
255).—Possibly Mr. HEpGER WALLACE may 


ees be interested in the following excerpt 

The petrified cream cheeses were long preserved f Daniel Wall’ diti ‘M. J #3 
in the church of Lau-Goeznou. They were re- Haniel Walls edition 
moved at the Revolution, and remained in the Ebel’s Switzerland (London, Samuel 


Manor of Kergroas, and there they possibly are Leigh, 18, Strand, 1820), at p. 4 :— 


at the present day. | The inhabitants of the smaller cantons and 
Can anyone say where these cheeses are at valleys used to subsist on the produce of their 
the present day ? flocks and herds. The bread, which they made 


2. St. Majolus (a.v. 994). Baring-Gould | once. year, served them on festival days, with 

e flesh of several animals. Wine was unknown 
states that Abbot Aymard fancied i bit except as the medicinal means of prolonging life 
of cheese,” and because he did not get it jn old age or sickness. Marriages connected 
promptly he put Majolus to penance. families more closely with each other. A cheese 
R. HEDGER WALLACE. was prepared in common, upon which were carved 

the names of the parties about to be married. 

This cheese served for the marriage of the chil- 

FAMILIES OF PRE-REFORMATION PRIESTS dren, and was often eaten when more than fifty 
(12 8. ix. 290)—Masor RUDKIN’s query years old. Births and deaths were consecrated 
would require volumes to answer adequately. in the same manner. The custom still exists 


oy ; . ‘Cotholie in all the mountainous part of the canton of 
Perhaps he has acoces to the Catholic Berne. The cheeses thus used are of a superior 


Encyclopedia,’ which contains a long and quality, and the inhabitants present portions of 
very learned article on ‘Celibacy of the them to those whom they wish to honour. In 


Clergy,’ by the Rev. Herbert Thurston, 8.J. a country where every family lived in a distinct 
HARMATOPEGOS. house, and isolated in the midst of its possessions, 
the rich made provision for the year, and the poor 


; alone were deprived of this advantage. In the 
That Roman Catholic priests were mn struggle between ancient and modern manners 


early days allowed to INGLY is undoubted. the Swiss learnt to esteem wealth; and every 
In the time of Henry II., 1154-89, the clergy man who had provisions for a year was a man of 
were allowed to retain their wives upon importance. The traces of this are still visible 


i >. in the mountains of the government of Aigle 
payment of a certain tax (see Lyttelton’s and Gessenay, where the inhabitants make a 


‘Henry IL,’ vol. i., p. 158). merit of eating the provisions of the preceding 
CHARLES STOCKER. year, and offer to those whom they mean to 
compliment nothing but mouldy food. 
SHAKESPEARE’S CHEESE-LOVING WELSH- JouN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
MAN (12 S. ix. 110, 196, 234, 254).—I have. 
just returned from the West of England ** Lay ” ann “‘ Lig ” (128. ix. 270, 312).— 
and met at a Clevedon inn with a lecturer It seems not to be generally known that 
on agriculture for the Somerset County “lay” has been used intransitively for 
Council. In the course of conversation he “lie” since the fourteenth century. See 
mentioned, what was new to me, that an the ‘O.E.D.’ s.v., where instances of this 
auction sale of cheese is held at frequent use are numerous. Caxton, Bacon, Earle, 
intervals at High Bridge, a junction on the Butler (of the ‘ Analogy’) and Fielding are 
main line near Bridgwater, and that there among the authors quoted. I came across 
Cheddar and also local cream cheeses are an instance the other day in ‘Sense and 
sold to factors, a large number of whom Sensibility... The ‘O.E.D.’ has also in- 
come from Wales. The trade with Wales for stances of the contrary use of “‘lie”’’ for 
cheese made in the district is, I understand, ‘lay ’’ from 1387 down to 1880. 
considerable. Prescorr Row. | Cc. C. B. 
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WetsH Name For Beprorp (12 8. ix. Hatt (12 S. ix. 291).—See the 
291).—‘* Rhydwely ” does not mean the account of Culcheth in the ‘ Victoria History, 
* ford on this torrent.’’ It means bed ford Co. Lanes.,’ iv., pp. 156-9, and also the 
and is evidently a modern translation of abstracts of Culeheth deeds in Lancashire 
the assumed meaning of the place-name. and Cheshire Historical and Genealogical 
There are too many similar translations. | Notes, vol. i. (1878-9), p. 17, &c., taken 
Davip Satmon. | from Mr. Thos. Ellames Withington’s deeds 

by J. Paul Rylands, F.S.A. For the 

BRoTHERS OF THE SAME CurisTrAN Name Ellames and Withingtons see ‘The Manor 
(12 S. ix. 230, 273, 312)—In Beddington of Allerton, Co. Lanes., 1911, p. 80, &e. 
Church there is a small brass to the memory The statement that “two copies cf the 
of Philippa Carew and her thirteen. brothers history of Culcheth Hall were printed in 
and sisters, of whom it is noteworthy that 1885 but have been lost” is a curious one. 
four of the boys have the same name, John. bag bang 
wi 


39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. | this print ed history be given ? ‘ 
R. S. B. 
Tuomas STUKELEY (12 S. ix. 191, 


255, 278).—In a ‘History of Ireland,’ by , 1 recollect that in the late sixties of the 


P. W. Joyce, M.A., LL.D., T.C.D., M.R.1.A., |!@st century Culcheth Hall was occupied 

the following reference is made to Thomas | Py @girls’ school. Among my books are some 

Stukeley :— _that belonged to my sister, who, being edu- 
In 1579 the Pope, on the recommendation of cated there, inscribed that address therein. 


Philip II. of Spain, fitted out for him (James. Rosin H. Lecce. 
Fitzmaurice Fitzgerald) a small squadron of 

three ships with 700 Italian soldiers, intended for West CirirrF Housr, RAMSGATE (12 S. ix. 
Ireland, which was placed under the command of 290).—The following is an extract from the 
Thomas Stukeley, a clever unprincipled English late Dr. Richardson’s ‘ Fragments of History 


adventurer. This man had managed to hood- A = ; 
wink his employers into the belief of his sincere of Ramsgate.’ 1885, p. 61, relative to the 
attachment to the cause of Ireland. But above property :— 
touching at Lisbon on his way, he joined another’ On the West Cliff stands West Cliff Lodge, 
expedition led by the King of Portugal; and the at nearly a similar distance to East Cliff Lodge 
Irish never heard any more of him or his on the East, completing the symmetrical picture 
squadron. /which the sea front of the town presents. It 
There is no reference to a knighthood. was built by J. Ruse, Esq., and bei ar gone 
- 3 ' Belmont. e Earl of Darnley purchased it, and, 
Was he connected with the Stucleys of | after a time, sold it to Thomas Warre, Esq., whose 


Affeton, Devon ? |son, the late John Warre, Esq., occupied it, and 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. transmitted it to the present owner and occupier. 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. | It is charmingly situated and completely realizes 


‘the name by which it was first designated—Bel- 
. |mont. Upon more than one occasion it has been 
THE Music-HALL GRIFFITHS (12 S. ix. occupied by the Duchess of Kent and Princess 
292).—The Brothers Griffith have been on _| Victoria, Her present Majesty ; and we can readily 
the vaudeville stage for many years, their — =) true the several er oe the 
“Blondin Donkey” act is familiar, and_ pleasurable reminiscences she is said still to en- 
tertain of the days of her sojourn there. 
their burlesque wrestling match is illustrated Wrost, Clift H ouse “ upon several occasions 
Gi and | was occupied by the Duchess of Kent and 
Roor 3 h reen Princess Victoria, Her present Majesty ” 
orma- (vide Dr. Cotton’s ‘History of St. Laurence, 
ARDAGH. Thanet,’ 1895, p. 225). 
| According tothe ‘ D.N.B.’ (1st sup., vol. iii., 
GENTLEMEN-PENSIONERS, 1684 (12 S. ix. p. 394) the Duchess of Kent with the Princess 
249, 293, 314).—Sir Gerrard Dutton Fleet- Victoria first visited Ramsgate in 1824, stay- 
wood was the only child of Colonel Dutton | ing at Albion House, but 7'he Kentish Gazette 
Fleetwood, and grandson of Sir Gerrard (Aug, 6, 1824) gives Townley House as their 
Fleetwood, Ranger of Woodstock. (See residence. The Royal visitors occupied the 
‘Fleetwood of Crawley, Co. Southampton,’ same house in 1827. In 1829 Broadstairs 
10 8. v. 403-405, for biographical details.) | was selected and Piermont was secured for 
R. W. B. their accommodation. W. J. Mz. 
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MULBERRIES (12 S. ix. 308).—Anent Mr. 
CHARLES SWYNNERTON’S informing note, it. 
may be of interest to record that a mulberry- | 
tree still flourishes in the beautifully-laid-. 
out garden of Finsbury Circus. A basket. 
of the luscious fruit is, I believe, annually 
presented to the Lord Mayor. 
CeciL CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Ciub. 


HatcuMents (12 §S. ix. 310).—W.. 
is quite right. The only hatchments 1 
see now are those put up over the front 
gates of colleges when the Head dies, and 
the Heads are seldom peers. Moreover, 
I have in days gone by seen hatchments, 
which once had been set up over the doors 
of the chief squires in the parishes, pre- 
served in parish churches, and few of these 
belonged to families of peers. 

Joun R. MaGRATH. 


In reply to W., the practice of fixing a 
hatchment to the front of a house on the 
death of the head of the family was cer-. 
tainly not limited to peers only. | 

Commoners frequently followed the prac- 
tice, and, to give a single instance, I saw 
the hatchment on the house placed there 
on the death of the Rev. G. E. Maunsell 
of Thorpe Malsor Hall, Kettering, in 1875. 

L. F. C. E. 


About fifty years ago my late father 
rented the shooting attached to Whitton. 
Hall, Westbury, about nine miles from) 
Shrewsbury. I well remember, because I 
had never seen one before, or since, in such. 
a position, a hatchment placed over the 
main entrance door of the Hall. Two. 
maiden ladies named Topp were living there | 
at that time, and I think that the hatchment | 
was put up at the death—which occurred | 
a short time previously—of either their | 
father or brother, by whom the property| 
had been owned—I think the last male 
member of the branch. | 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. | 


All families of coat armour, of course, 
until lately, used to affix hatchments.on | 
their domiciles after the demise of a member. 
of the family. I believe the usage is still | 
surviving. The custom was not restricted | 
to the peerage. 

This would be an anomaly. A_ peer’s: 
father might not have possessed a coat of 
arms, whilst the squire’s family, next to) 
him, had been entitled to arms and hatch- | 
ments for, maybe, five centuries. The, 


last hatechment I saw was the one dedicated 
to the late Lady Rosebery, over the front 
door of the mansion at Dalmeny. This 
was in 1890, if my memory does not deceive 
me. Curiously enough, this last hatchment 
I observed was the one of a lady who by 


_birth was a Jewess. 


W. pet Court. 
47, Blenheim Crescent, W.11. 


I remember seeing, during my time at 
Oxford, the hatchments of the Master of 
Pembroke and of the Provost of Oriel 
affixed to the fronts of their respective 
lodgings. A. R. BaAyYLey. 


A ‘“‘hatchment’”’ or, latterly, ‘‘ funeral 
escutcheon ’”? may be used by anyone who 
has a right to bear arms, and is usually 
placed over the entrance at the level of the 


‘second floor, and remains for six to twelve 


months, when it is removed to the parish 
church (‘ Eney. Brit.’). The custom is fall- 
ing into disuse, though still not uncommon. 
In Parker’s ‘Glossary of Terms used in 
Heraldry’ will be found an extensive list 
of the hatchments to be used by royalty, 
peers, and private gentry. In Deane 
Church, Bolton, there is a _ hatchment 
evidently used at the decease of a member 


of the Hulton family, who are commoners. 
| 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


W.’s view is certainly correct, and is 
confirmed by the article in the * Eneyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ in the course of which it 
is stated that 
it is usual to hang the hatchment of a deceased 
head of a house at the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge over the entrance to his lodge 
or residence. 

HARMATOPEGOS. 


LacticintA (12 S. ix. 150).—This is a 
recognized term in Roman Catholic moral 
theology and canon law. It denotes 
milk and all that is made from milk, e.g., 
butter and cheese (see, e.g., Tanquerey, 
‘ Synopis Theologiae Moralis,’ ii. 649, §1119). 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


CHARLES II. AND BARBARA VILLIERS 
(128. ix. 251).—The ‘ D.N.B.,’ under Villiers, 
says :— 

It is impossible to say precisely when the 
intimacy commenced between Mrs. Palmer (Lady 
Castlemaine) and Charles II., but it was certainly 
not later than 28 May, 1660, or the night of the 
King’s return to Whitehall. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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Martin (12 S. v. 236).—The Rev. Charles 
Martyn, an English clergyman and _ rector 
of St. Andrew’s Parish, Charleston, South 
Carolina, owned Courtlands (257 acres) 
on the Ashley River about 1760. He 
married Sarah Fuller, daughter of William 
(III.) Fuller, on April 13, 1755—the cere- 
mony being performed by the Rev. Alexander 
Barrow. The widow (Martha) of Fuller 
afterwards re-married*Richard Bedon. 

The Rev. Charles had one son, Charles 
Fuller, born at Charleston Nov. 11, 1758; 
he returned to England with his son and 
there died in 1777. His son was living in 
Calcutta in 1804, and on Dee. 6, 1811, con- 
veyed ‘‘Courtlands” to Colonel James 
Simons. The above dates can be veri- 
fied if necessary from the records of St. 
Andrew’s Parish. 

I am a little late in sending this, but 
having seen nothing in ‘ N. & Q.’ indicating 
that the inquiry has been answered, it goes. 

I see in ‘N. & Q.,’ 12S. vi. 150, April 24, 
1920, ‘ Martyn and Beadon Families.’ 

L. Homrray Irvine. 


CARISBROOKE CaAsTLE, I.W., WaATER- 
WHEEL (11 8. vii. 269, 354)—Perhaps I 
ought to place on record the fact that, not 
finding the drawings of this wheel which 
I wanted, I took measurements myself. I 
forwarded a short notice of the apparatus 
with the drawing to Engineering, in which 
it appeared in 1915, vol. ec. 260. A model is 
now in the Science Museum, South Ken- 
sington. H. W. Dickinson. 

TREWTHE Famity (12 S. ix. 170, 215, 238, 
296).—I have copious consecutive notes 
relating to this Cornish family, from 1300 
to the present day. The head and a cadet 
of the family now live at Silsoe and Bedford. 
Both arms quoted belong to the family. 
Probably the Eling register gives the burial 
connected with the tomb referred to. Is it 
possible for the “ fleurs-de-lis ’’ to belong to 
the arms of the wife of John or Lewis 
Trethewy, who attended Charles II. during 
his exile? Maclean, &c., mentions the 
‘“ancient village and manor of Trethewy 
alias Trethevy.” The history of this 
ancient family seems to have been greatly 
neglected. I think the following fact 


connected with the family may give it a 
very special historical interest, and a glory 
that few families can claim or date to. 
In the ‘ Victorian History of Gornwall’ we 
have the sketch of the wonderful “‘ Trethevy 
Stone,” a dolman near St. Cleer. 


Knight's 


ls History of England’ gives the cromlech— 


| Trevethy Stone, 7.e., Trevedi, which signifies, 
in the British language, a place of graves. 
| Any notes in this connexion would be 
appreciated. G. M. Pzer. 

| Manor House, Fenstanton, Hunts. 


| Rev. E. Davies, Port (12 S. ix. 292).— 
Can this be Edward Davies, the Welsh 
_antiquary (1756-1831), mentioned in the 
|‘ D.N.B.’ and Allibone ? Though neither 
_mention ‘Blaise Castle’ he is given as 
the author of ‘Aphtharte, the Genius of 
Britain, a Poem, &c.,’ published in 1784 
(his earliest publication mentioned by the 
‘“D.N.B.’), ‘ Vacunalia’ (1788) and other 
poems, &c., apart from his most important 
work on ‘ Celtic Researches.’ He was born 
‘in the parish of Llanvareth in Radnorshire, 
learned Welsh and wrote hymns and poems 
_before he was twenty, was curate of Bacton, 
‘in Herefordshire, and in 1783 became master 
_of the Grammar School at Chipping Sodbury, 
Gloucestershire; the proximity of this 
place to Bristol and the date of his appoint- 
;ment lend colour to the possibility of his 
having been the author of ‘ Blaise Castle’ 
(Bristol, 1783). Later he was rector of 
_Bishopstone and Chancellor of Brecon, and 
| died in 1831; but for details see the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
RussEL MARKLAND. 


RUNNYMEDE (12 S. ix. 150, 177, 195, 
| 234).—The lists of the 25 executors of 
,Magna Charta given by your two corre- 
|spondents both contain one small mistake. 
‘The ‘Earls of Hertford, Gloucester” (I 
_quote from both your correspondents) were 
not two persons but one. The first Earl 
_of Hertford was Gilbert de Clare (cr. 1141), 
who died without issue. His brother, Roger 
‘de Clare (d. 1173), was second Earl of 
‘Hertford; and Roger’s grandson, Gilbert 
\(d. 1230), was fourth Earl of Hertford, 
sixth Earl of Gloucester, but first de Clare 
earl of that royal title by inheritance from 
mother Amice, daughter and ultimate 
‘heiress of William, Earl of Gloucester 
(d. 1183), who, by base blood, was a grand- 
son of Henry I. Gilbert de Clare died on 
Henry III.’s mismanaged campaign in 
Brittany in 1230, but he, with his father 
Richard (d. 1217), had been one of the 
executors of Magna Charta. They were, 
father and son together (a unique case), two 
of the 24 barons who, with the mayor of 
London, also a baron ex officio, were ap- 
pointed to see that John kept his sealed 
pledge. UvEDALE LAMBERT. 
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AUTHORS WANTED.— 

(12 S. ix. 292.) 

The words “ While Patience, waiting, did the 
work of all’—doubtfully quoted by A. T., may 
be a hazy recollection of the last line of 
Coleridge’s beautiful rhyme on ‘ Love, Hope and 
Patience in Education,’ which begins :— 

O’er childhood wouldst thou hold firm 
rule 

And sun thee in the light of happy faces,’’ 
and ends :— 

‘* Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing loth, 

And both supporting does the work of both.” 

IsAAC SHARP. 


(12S. ix. 311.) 

‘Mimnermos in Church.’—The correct title is 
‘Mimnermus in Church.’ The verses are in 
‘Tonica,’ a new edition of which was published 
anonymously in 1891, but advertised in the 
Atheneum for Jan. 17, 1891, as by William Cory. 
He was formerly William Johnson, a well-known 
master at Eton. C. A. Cook. 

Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 


{Our correspondent C. C. B. reminds us that 
this poem is to be found in Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch’s ‘ Oxford Book of English Verse.’ Cory, 


as Mr. WAINEWRIGHT remarks, has a place in| 


the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


RNotes on Books. 


Essays on the Latin Orient. By William Miller. 

(Cambridge University Press, £2 net.) 
THE histories of ancient Greece and Rome offer 
us an impressive demonstration of political 
principles, and the material, already elaborated, 
for political philosophy. The great men of those 
histories are more than merely heroes; they 
represent divergent ideals of social life and. of 
government; rising or dwindling theories of the 
State; the rights and wrongs, the victories and 
defeats of class opposed to class, the soldier 
opposed to the civilian, the tyrant or the aristo- 
crat opposed to the plebeian, the alien or the 
slave. Much the same may be said of the 
medieval and modern history of Western Europe. 
Events are big with consequence ; nations and 
individuals take their places and play their parts 
in an evolution which depends ultimately on a 
succession of dominant ideas. By their relation 
to such ideas and to systems embodying them 
both men and events are best remembered and 
most fruitfully studied. 

_We find it far otherwise with the medieval 
history of Greece. This is full of great move- 
ments, remarkable characters, and splendid 
actions, all of which, like those in an epic or 
a romance, lead nowhither, but exist, so it 
seems, for themselves alone. The springs and 
causes of what happens lie, for the most part, 
beyond the horizon of Greece; in many cases 
very far beyond. To seek them out and hold them 
in mind while considering Greece is to reduce 
her to a subordinate position and lose her as 


the main subject of study. Yet, concentrating 
oneself on her, one cannot fail—such is the 
natural human weakness—to wish for some 
opportunity for generalization or the emergence 
of something in the way of a principle, or of 
what we may be allowed to call organic growth. 
Perhaps in this disconnectedness lies the reason 
for the comparative neglect of this side of Euro- 
pean history by serious students. What strange 
errors have crept in to add their darkness to the 
darkness of mere ignorance may be seen in the 
work of Fallmerayer, who, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, maintained that the Greek 
race had been utterly rooted out, and its place 
taken by a population of Slavonic origin, while 
Athens was supposed to have stood deserted 
for nearly 400 years from the time of Justinian. 
Long since disproved, these wild opinions might 
stand not inaptly for current ideas in many 
people’s minds, who look on the ancient Greeks 
as having left no descendants and Athens as 
virtually desolate and negligible till we come to 
modern days. Since the Olympians had to go it 
was, however, no bad fortune for the Parthenon 
to be turned into the Cathedral of Our Lady. 
A popular history of that cathedral might serve 
as a beginning for the work of bringing the ro- 
mance of medieval Greece home to English 
readers. For brought home to them it certainly 
ought to be. It comprises stories of adventure 
and good fighting, strange fortunes, terrible 
tragedies, and curious things in the way of 
character and incident which may be rivalled in 
many other times and places yet hardly surpassed. 
There are, indeed, as yet no names of men and 
women to conjure with; Achilles, Odysseus, 
Hector and Helen still await their Homer. But 
there are the old places to beckon and bewitch 
/us, and some newer ones too, as, for instance, 
| Monemvasia, which, even in the sober pages of 
| this history, takes on an air of glory. We would, 
‘in fact, invite any poet, whether he writes prose 
| or verse, to turn his eyes upon this rich treasure- 
| house, so slightly used till now. It would mean 
‘much for the solution of the problems of the 
| Near East if some fresh imaginative contact 
| between Eastern and Western Europe could be 
| brought about; and, the character and history 
‘of the Eastern peoples concerned being what 
| they are, the poet will achieve more in this than 
the historian. 

This book consists of essays contributed by 
Mr. Miller at different times since 1897 to several 
of the principal reviews. They have been 
revised and brought up to the level of present- 
day knowledge. It is rare that a collection of 
essays written, in the first instance, for publication 
in a journal, is not seen to be impaired by that 
circumstance when viewed as a whole. The 
public thus addressed by the writer is several 
removes nearer to him than the public one ad- 
dresses ina book, and the focus must correspond- 
ingly be affected. Here, however, the original 
form and focus suit the matter so admirably as 
to prove a positive advantage. 

Lavish of picturesque detail, and neglecting 
neither stray touches in the past which linked 
Byzantine or Frankish Greece directly with 
Northern Europe, nor the still extant relics of 
the times with which he deals, Mr. Miller’s work 
is specially valuable where it brings out the 
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general character of Frankish life, its degree 
of culture, the influence upon it of women, the 
condition of the people under Frankish or Vene- 
tian rule, and the part played by the Church. 
Nor is he less successful with the history of the 
Venetian and Genoese possession, alike on the 
personal and on the social and political side. 

He addresses himself also to some smaller 


problems of scholarship, e.g., disposing finally of | 
Hopf’s absurd derivation of Navarino from the 


Navarrese Company, and in this instance sup- 
porting Fallmerayer ; and giving a careful discus- 
sion of the Frankish inscription at Karditza. Full 
lists of authorities are supplied, and we can but 


hope, as we even expect, that many a reader. 


will make use of these for further study—and 
many a writer too. Our literature is growing 
both hectic and languid. We refuse the old 
device by which Shakespeare himself gave space, 


light and fundamental truth to his portraiture | 


of the men and women about him : that of 


setting them in the past or in a distant scene. | 


The refusal perhaps comes from a weariness of 
the old scenes and stories. The history of the 
Latin Orient might be a new and great inspiration. 


Journal of the Society of Army Historical Research. 
Vol. i., No. 1. (Published at the Royal United 
Service Institution, Whitehall.) 

Bur for the war the Society of Army Historical 


Research would long since have taken up its) 
and 


position among historical societies, 
Journal, of which the first number lies before us, 
would, by now, be a familiar friend to those who 
are engaged on military history. The object 
of the Society is stated to be ‘‘ to encourage 
research into Army Antiquities, into matters 
connected with Regimental History, Uniform 
Dress and Equipments of the past, Old Military 
Customs and Traditions . . . and other 
subjects of similar interest.’’ As Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Arthur Leetham truly says, the want 
of such a society—of a centre of information for 
the past history of regiments, and a journal 
which should make such information available— 
has been recognized for some time. This is 
shown also by the membership of the Society. 
already amounting to well over 150. We may 
be allowed—knowing very well what we are 
talking about—to congratulate the committee 
on having persuaded Lieutenant-Colonel Leslie 
to be the editor of their Journal. 


him to have studied with extraordinary close-| 


ness, that of old printed Army Lists; and gives 
a first instalment of the list dated 1684. Lieut- 
tenant-Colonel Butler contributes a letter on 
the fiasco of Ticonderoga, purporting (as he 
believes, truly) to be from an English officer to 
his Colonel, and now deposited in the Pennsyl- 
vania State Library. Major Bent (under the title 
“A * Royal American”’’) gives extracts from 
the letters home of a young officer who died at 
Kingston, Jamaica, in 1803, 
regimental life of the time. The Battle of 
Culloden, as described in the letter of an English 
soldier to his wife, makes a very interesting item. 
Major Parkyn has an article on two old regi- 
mental jackets; Mr. Baldry contributes an 
instalment of a list of Regimental nicknames ; 
and, at the end, comes a section of ‘ Notes, 


He starts off, 
himself on a subject which all our readers know. 


illustrating the | 


| Questions and Replies.’ In this we learn from 
| the editor that the title page of the Journal is 
| copied from the English translation—published 
1560—of Machiavelli’s ‘ Art of War.’ It is 
| a fine, flourishing design ; is there any possibility 
| of discovering the artist ? 


| The Print Collector’s Quarterly for October well 


sustains its character. We begin with Mr. H. S. 
Reitlinger’s paper on Goudt and Elsheimer— 
a subject full of the highest interest whether 
| art or the two artists be considered. M. Clément- 
Janin’s study of Albert Besnard’s work brings out, 
with a delicacy of precision not unlike Besnard’s 
own, that artist’s originality and the relation of 
his thought and work to human life, especially 
to the underlying tragedy of human life. Mr. 
Herbert Furst, continuing his discussion of the 
modern’ woodcut, illustrates this by examples 
of the work of some dozen artists. Alihusen 
has a pleasant subject in Sir J. C. Robinson’s 
etchings and to which he does full justice. Of 
the merits of Mr. Percy Smith’s ‘ Dance of Death’ 
we cannot judge so favourably as Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson seems to do from the one example 
| provided. illustrations throughout the 
_number are, as always, a real delight. 


| 
| ENGLISH ARMY SLANG, 

In our next number—that for Oct. 29—we shall 
offer our readers a first instalment of English Army 
Slang, inviting them to assist us in the compilation 
of materials for an English war-slang dictionary, 
by sending us words, by supplying derivations and 
illustrations, and also by contributing the names of 
books or articles which treat of or contain any con- 
siderable amount of Army slang. We were incited 
to this early last September by Mr. A. ForBes 
| SIEVEKING, the Librarian of the Imperial War 

Museum, who, in an Introductory Article, will set 

out the present state of the inquiry, especially as 
/compared with similar inquiries in France and 
| Germany, and the best methods for pursuing it. 
| The first list of words has been kindly contributed 
|'to *‘N. & Q.’ by members of the staff of The 
| Times who served in the Great War. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


| EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
| to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
| tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
| lishers ”’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
| London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
“N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
| the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
| @ guarantee of good faith. 
WeE cannot undertake to answer queries 
| privately. 
WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
/are requested to give within parentheses—im- 
mediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
_of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
. tribution in question is to be found. 
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